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\t Imparts the mi frcprefej itatio n of the qualities of things and 
a<ftions, to the common apprehenfiom of men, alufmg their 
minds with fulic notions ; and fo, by this artifice, making evil 
jufs for good, and gaud for evil, in all the great concerns of 
life. South's Sennons* 

Nor be with all theft tempting words abus'd ; 

Thefe tempting words were all to Sappho us’d. 

Port 's Sappho to Phiwu 

3, To treat with rudenefs, to reproach, 

I am no ftrumpet, but of life as honeft 
As you that thus abife me. Skahfpeare $ Othello* 

But he mocked them, and laughed at them, and abufed them 
fhamefullv, and fpake proudly, \ Mac. vii. 34. 

Some praife at morning what they blame at night. 

But ail ways think thelaft opinion right* 

A mufe by thefe is like a miftrefs nTd, 

This hour /he’s idoliz’d, the next abus'd. Pope s Ejf on Grit. 
The next criticifm upon the ftars feems to be introduced for 
no other reafon, but to mention Mr* Blckerilaft, whom the au- 
thor every -where endeavours to imitate and ahufe* Addijon. 
Abu'se, n.f [from the vob abife. ] 
j. The ill ufe of any thing, 

! 'he cafting away things profitable for the fuftenance of man’s 
life, is an unthankful aluje of the fruits of God's good provi- 
dence towards mankind. Hooker y b. v. § 9* 

Little knows 

Any, but God alone, to value right 
The good before him, but perverts beft things 
To worft abufe, or to their mean eft ufe. Farad* LoJ} y kiv. 
2, A corrupt practice, bad cuftom* 

The nature of things is fuch, that, if alufes be not reme- 
died, they will certainly cncreafe* Swift for Aavancem. of Relig. 
3* Seducement. 

Was it not enough for him to have deceived me, and 
through the deceit abufed me, and, after the akfe, forfaken me, 
but that he mull now, of all the company, and before all the 
company, lay want of beauty to my charge, Sidney^ b. it, 
4, Unjuft cenfure, rude reproach, contumely, 

I dark in light, expos'd 

To daily fraud, contempt, abufe y and wrong* Sampf Agon. 
Abu ser, n.f [from the verb abaft* ] 

1. He that makes an ill ufe* 

2* He that deceives* 

Next thou, th ? abuftr of thy prince's ear, Dmh. Sophy. 
3* He that reproaches with nidenefe. 

4. A raviiher, a violates 
Abusive, adj. [from abife.] 

1. Fraftffing abufe* 

The tongue mov'd gently firft, and fpeech was low'. 

Till wrangling feience taught it noife and Ihow, 

And wicked wit arofe, thy moil abufive foe* Popes Mtfcdh 
Dame Nature, as the learned fhow. 

Provides each animal its foe; 

Hounds hunt the hare, the wily fox 
Devours your geefe, the wolf your flocks. 

Thus envy pleads a natural claim. 

To perfecute the mufe's fame. 

On poets in all times abufive y 

From Homer down to Pope inclufive* Swift's Mtfcdlanks* 

2. Containing abufe ; as, an abufive lampoon. 

Next, Comedy appear’d with great applaufe. 

Till her licentious and abufive tongue 

Waken'd the magiftrutes coercive pow’r* Rofiiommcm. 

3. Deceitful ; a fenfe little ufed, yet not improper* 

It is verified by a number of examples, that whatfoever is 
gained by an abufive treaty, ought to be reftored in integrum . 

Bacon s Confukratiom on War with Spain * 
Abusively. adv* [from abufe.] 

1. Improperly, by a wrong ufe* 

The oil, ahfrjxh called fpirit, of rofes fwims at the top of 
the water, in the form of a white butter ; which I remember 
not to have obferved m any other oil drawn in any limbeck, 

Boyle s Sceptical Clymijlry. 

2* Reproachfully, 

AbiFsiveness/tl/ [from abufe.] The quality of being abu- 
five ; foulnefs of language. 

Pick out of mirth, like (tones out of thy ground. 

Profane nefs, filth in efe, abufivemfi . 

Thefe are the feum, with which coarfe wots abound : 

The fine may fpare theft well, yet not go lefs* Herbert * 

To AB U' T. w.n. obfqlete [about tr y to touch at the end, Fr*] 
Fo end at, to bolder upon; to meet, or approach to, with the 
particle upon. 

Two mighty monarchies, 

Whofe high upreared and abutting fronts 
Perilous the narrow ocean parts afunJcr. Shakefp. Hairy V. 
In entering the fame, we will firft pitch at the Loots, 
two feveral corporations, diftinguifhed by the addition of call 
an i well, abutting upon a navigable creek, and joined by a fail 
b r idge o f man y arc hes , Cm ew h Sum ey of Cornual L 

AeiFttal. n. f. [from aim, ] The butting or boundaries of any 
fandL A writing dedming on what I uwJ , highways, or other 
places, it does abut. Die?. 
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Abutment, n.f [from abut.] That which abuts, or !)ordf 
upon another. 

Aby'sM. n. f [abyfm% old F r, now Written contraftedly U i;n . j 
A gulf; the fame with abyfi. 

My good liars, that were my former guides. 

Have empty left their orbs, and II. ot their fires 
Into the abyfm of hell. Shakf pear ds Afttmy and Ckopat r ^ 

Aby'ss. n. f. [abyffhs, Lat* bottumkfs, Gr.j 

1, A depth without bottom. 

Who ftiall tempt with wand ring feet 
The dark, unbottom’d, infinite dbyfi^ 

And, through the palpable obfeurt , find out 
This uncouth way* Miltons Paradf Lofi, l. if p 
2< A great depth, a gulph* J 

The yawning earth difclosM th’ abyfi of hell : 

The weeping ftatues did the wars foretell, 

And holy five at from brazen idols fell. Dryd. Viig. Georg. I, 

3, In a figurative fenfe, that in which any thing is loft* 

For fepulchres themfelves muft crumbling fall 
In time’s abyji^ the common grave of all* Dryd \ Jira. Sat, x. 
If, di Covering how far we have dear and diftinfL ideas, wc 
confine our thoughts within the contemplation of thefe things 
that are within the reach of our underfbmd i n gs , and launch not 
out into that abyfs of daiknef?, out of a prefumptlon, that no- 
thing is beyond our comprchenfion* Lodte. 

4. The body of waters ftrppofsd at the center of the eartli. 

We are here to confider what is generally underftood by the 
great abyfs, in the common explication of the deluge ; and h s 
commonly interpreted either to be the fea, or fubtcrrjneous 
waters hid in the bowels of the earth* Bm nefs Them . Earth. 

5* In the language of divines, hell* 

From that infatiahle ahyfs y 
Where flames devour, and ferpents hifs. 

Promote me to thy feat of bids, 

Ac, Ak, or Ake* 

Being initials in the names of places, 
an oak, from the Saxon ac, an oak* 

ACACIA, n.f [Lat.] 

1, A drug brought from Egypt, which, being ftjppofecl the ln- 
fpifiated juice of a tree, is imitated by the juice of lloc% boiled 
to the fame confidence, Dsflkualre de Comm, Savm y, 7 'revm. 

2. A tree commonly fo called here, though different from that 
which produces the true acaua } and therefore termed gfudmi- 
cia y or Virginian acacia . 

It hath a papilionaceous flower, from whole flower-cup rife 
the pointal, wrapped in a fimbriated membrane, v. hit h after- 
wards becomes a pod, opening into two parts, in wJiich are 
contained fcvcral kidney-fhaped ieeds* Millar, 

Ac ade'mial. adj. [from academy.] Relating to an acadumj, 
belonging to an academy. 

Ac a d Lm 1 a n* n.f [from academy * ] A fcholar of an academy or 
iituverfity \ a member of an univerfity. Wmd y i« hh Athena 
Oxcnienfa^ mentions a great fcait made for the madam a ns. 
AqadVmick. n.j. [from academy.] Aftudent of an univerfity, 
A yoimg academic {hall dvvdl upon a journal that treats of 
trade in a dictatorial ftyle, and fliatl be lavish in the praife r=f 
the author; while, at the fame time, perfons well slfilbd m 
thofe different fubjefts, hear the tattle with contempt. 

Watts s Improvement of the Mmf p.i. c, 5* 
Acade'mick* adj. [atademicu$ y Lat] Relating to an univerfity. 
While thro’ poetic feenes the genius roves, 

Or wanders wild in academic groves, Dunciad, b. iv. /, 481. 
Academical, adj. [acad&nicus? Lat,] Belonging to an uni- 
verfity. 

He drew him firft into the fatal circle, from a kind of re- 
folved privatenefs at his ho ufe at Lampfic in South Woles; 
where, after the academical life, he had taken Inch v tafle 0 i 
the rural, as I have heard him fay, that he could well have bent 
his mind to a retired courfe, IVetton. 

Academi c! a n. n.f [academic, Fr*] The member of an 
academy* It is generally ufed in fpeaking of the grofdTors in 
the academies of France* 

Aca^eMIsSt. n t f [from academy."] The member of an aca- 
demy. 

it is obferved by the Parifian academijh, that fome amphibious 
quadrupeds, particularly the fea-calf or feal, hath his epiglottis 
extraordinarily large* Ra\ on the Creation* 

A'C A D E M Y* ?u f [ anciently , and proper! y, with the ucccj it on 
the firft fyllable, now frequently on the fee on 1. Autdrma^ Far. 
from Academics of Athens, whofe houfe was turned into a Ichool, 
from whom the Groves of Academe in Milton,] 

I* An alFembly or fociety of nien, uniting for the promotion of 
fome art 

Our court fhnll be a little academy y 
Still and contemplative In living arts. Slab. Loves Lain Lcf 
2* The place where iciences are taught, 

Ambiigft the academies^ which were compofed by the rare 
genius ol thofe great men, thefe four arc reckoned tliepniV- 
cipal ; namely, the Athenian fchool, that of Sicyon, that of 

Rhodes, and that of Curinth. Dryt -ns Dif cJhcy, 

3. An univerfity* 

4. A place of education, in contradiftincfion 10 the uiurcr fines 

or public fdiuols. AC A m ± ILLS* 


ACC 

jr >1. C [Lat] The name vf the herb bears-foot, 

being the model of the foliag. on tho Conmhgm 

chapiter* _ * . r , 

1 On either lids 

Acanthus, and each cd'rous btifity fhriib, , 

Fciu J d up the verdant wall. Milt. Parad- Lofl.b. ivp- p ’■ 

, PC' r e nt. «. /: Or.] A verfe which Ins 

A the complex number of fyllables, without defedt or lupcrHuU) 

To ACCE'DE. V. n. Lat] lo be added to, g «. 

to * generally ufed in political accounts i as, another power 
has acceded to the treaty ; that is, has become a party. 

To ACCE'LILRATE. v. a. [accelero, Lat.J _ 

1. To make quick, to hallen, to quicken mot.on ; to give a 
continual impulfe to motion, fo as perpetually to encredc. 

Take new bcur, and put in fome quantity ot ftale beer into 
it j and fee whether \t will not accelerate the clarification, by 
opening the body of the beer, whereby the groller parts may 
fill down into lees. Bacon i A aturd Hifiory , Nyc * 

If the rays endeavour to recede from the denfelt part ot the 
vibration, they may be alternately accckratcd and retard c by 
the vibrations overtaking them* Newtons Optics . 

Spices quicken the pulfe, and accelerate the motion of the 
blood, and diffipate the fluids; fiom whence leannels, pains 
in the ftomaefa, loathings, and fevers* Arbuthnot m Aliments. 

Lo 1 from the dread iinmenfity of fpace 
Returning, with accelerated courfe, 

I hc rnfbing comet to the lun defeends. Them]. Sum , /. 1 ago. 

2. It h gciuTjlly'applied to matter, nnJ ufed cMefly in philofophi- 
cal language $ but is loinetimcs ufed on other occafions. 

la which council the king himfclfi whole continual vigl- 
lancy did fuck in fomedmes caufelefs fufpicions, which few elie 
knew, inclined to the accelerating a battle* Bacon s Henry \ II. 

Perhaps it may point out to a ftudent now and then, what 
may employ the moll ufetul labours of his thoughts, ±\\& accele- 
rate b is dili ^enc e in the moft m o men to u s enquiri es* I Va 1 1 s* si mpr . 
Acceleration* n.f j acceleration Lat*] 
j . The aft of quickening motion. 

The law of the acceleration of falling bodies, difeovered firft 
hy Galileo, is, that the velocities acquired by falling, being as the 
time in which the body falls, the fpaces through which it paffes, 
will be as the fqtmres of the velocities, and the velocity and 
time taken together, as in a quadruplicate ratio of the fpaccs* 

2. The ftate of the body accelerated, or quickened in its motion. 
The degrees of acceleration of motion, the gravitation of the 
air, the exiftence or non-cxiftence of empty fpaces, either 
coace rvate or interfperfed, and many the like, have taken 
up the thoughts and times of men in difpiites concerning 
them. Half s Origin of Mankind. 

To AC C E ND* v * a. [ acccnd&j Lat.J To kindle, to fee on fire; 
a w ord very rarely ufed* 

Our devotion, if fuffideiitlv accmdcd^ would, as theirs, bum 
up innumerable books of this fort Decay of Piety. 

Acce'nsiok. n.f [acccnjw^ Lat.] The aft of kindling, or the 

ftate of being kindled. 

1 he fulminating damp will take fire at a candle, or other 
flame, and, upon its aaenjimi y gives a crack or report like the 
diftharge of a gun, and makes likewife an explofion fo forcible 
as fomttinicb to kill the miners, break their limbs, (hake the 
earth, and force coals, (tones, and other bodies, even though 
they be of \ cry great weight and bulk, from the bottom of 
the pit or mine* Woodward's Natural Hijhry y p, fi\ 

A C C E N I '* n. f [accent us y Lat.] 

1. The manner of fpcaking or pronouncing, with regard either 
to force or elegance. 

I know. Sir, I am no flatterer; he that beguiled you in a 
plain accent was a plain knave; which, for my part, I will not 
be. Shake [pear cs King Lear. 

Your accent is fomething finer than you could purchafc in fo 
removed a dwelling, Shahfpearfs As you like it * 

2* In grammar, the mas ks made upon fr liable? to regulate tlieir 
pronun ciatioru 

Accent} as in the Greek names and ufage, feems to have re- 
gardcJ the tune of the voice; the acute accent raffing the voice 
ui fume certain fyllables to a higher, j* c. more acute pitch 
ot tone, and the grave deprdEng it lower, and both having 
ionn cmph.dis, /. e. more vigorous pronunciation.H<rfJerV£/e?//. 

3. Poetically, language or words* 

How many ages hence 
, Shall this our lofty feenebe afted a'er. 

In ftate? unborn, and accents yet unknown- Shal-.Jul Cmfar* 
Winds on your wings to heav n her accents bear ; 

Such w < 1 J us heav’n alone is fit to hear. Dryd. Virg * PajL 3, 

4, A modification uf the voice, expreffive of the paffions or fenu- 
mm ts. 

The tendt r accent of a woman's cry 
Will pats uni ieard, will unregarded die ; 

M hen the rough ft .tmcnL louder fhout prevail, 

hen fair occaibai fliews the fprmgine; u tie. Prior. 

To Ac li nt* v. a. [from accent us y 1 at,] 

1* lo pronounce, to fpeak words with particular regard to die 
grammatical marks or rules* 

Having got fomeboJy to mark the laft fyllable but one, where 
k L long, in words above two fyllables [wliich is enough to re- 


ACC 


tnihie her pronunciation, and accenting the words) let her read 
daily in the c of pels, and avoid underloading them in Latin, 

if fhe can. 


Lodr cn Education) § I J7* 


In poetry, to pronounce or utter in general. 
Omv unhappy lines ! you that before 


H ivc ferv’d my youth to vent fome wanton cries. 

And, now congeal’d with grief, can force implore 
Strength to accent. Here my Albertus lies ! U otM. 

1. To write or note the accents. " 

r [’o Accentuate, v. a. [accent lUTi Fr.] To place the prop 

accents over the vowels* 

Accentuation* n.f [from accentuate. \ ^ 

1* The aft of placing the accent in pronunciation* 

2* Marking the accent in writing* 

To ACCEPT, v. a. [< accipi 0, Lat* accepter , Fr*] 

I* To take with pleafure 5 to receive kindly; to ad nit witu ap-* 
probation, ft is diffingutthed from receive* as fpenji. iOtH ge- 
neral-, noting a particular manner of receiving. 

Neither do ye kindle fire on my altar for nought. 1 have 
no pleafurc in you, faith the Lord of hofts, neither wdl accept 
an offering at your hand, JMdlachtfu 10* 

That Peter opened his mouth, and find, Of a truth J per- 
ceive that God is no respecter of pcilons, but, in every na- 
non, he that fearcth him, and worketh righteoufnefs, is accepted 

with him. Alfs y x* 34, 35- 

You. have been gracioufiy pleafed to accept tins tender of my 
d lltVr Drydens Dedication to bis Fables. 

Charm by accepting^ by fubmitting (way. 

Yet have your humour moft when you obey. Pope. 

2, It is uled in a kind of juridical fenfe ; as, to accept terms, accept 
a treaty. 

His prom i fie Pakmon accept s y but pray’d 
To keep it better than the firft he made. DrydeAs Fables. 

3, In the language of the bible, to accept perfms, is to ait with 
perfonal and partial regard. 

He will lardy reprove you, if ye do fecretly accept peifons. 

fob} xiiu 10* 

4* It is fome times ufed with the particle of. 

I will appeafe him with the prefent that gocth before me, and 
afterward 1 will fee his face ; peradventure he will accept of me. 

GeneftSy xxxii. 20* 

Acceptability, n.f The quality of being acceptable. See 
Acceptable, 

He hath given us his natural blood to be Ihed, for the remif- 
fion of our fins, and for the obtaining the grace and acceptabi- 
lity of repentance. Tayhrs Worthy Communicant. 

Acceptable, adj. [acceptable, Fr. from the Latin.] It is pro- 
nounced by fome with the accent in the firft fyllable, as by 
Milton ; by others, with the accent on rhe fecond* 

1. That which is likely to he accepted ; grateful ; pleading* 
ufed with the particle to before the perfon accepting. 

This woman, whom thou rmiTft to be my help, 

And gav’ft me as thy perfi ft gift, io good, 

So fit, fo acceptable, fo divine. 

That from her hand I could expeft no ill Parad . £5/?, k ii* 

I do not fee any other method left for men of that function 
to take, in order to reform the world, than by ufing all honell 
arts to make themfelves acceptable to the laity. Swiff 5 Prcj. Sac. 

After he had made a peace fo acceptable to the church, and fo 
honourable to him] elf, he fipent the remainder of his life at 
Ripaillc, and died with an extraordinary reputation of fenftity. 

Addijhn on Italy. 

AccfVtablfkess* n.f [from acceptable . ] The quality of be- 
ing acceptable. 

It will thereby take away the accept ablenefs of that conjunc- 
t on* Grew/ s Cofmuhgia Sacra, b. it. c. 2* 

Ac LETT ably. adv. [from acceptable. ] In an acceptable manner ; 
fo as to pleafe; with tlve particle to. For the accent, fee Ac- 
ceptable* 

Do not omit thy prayers, for want of a good oratory; for 
he tli at prayeth upon God’s account, cares not what he fuffen t 
fo he be the friend of Chrift ; nor where nor when he prays, lb 
he may do it frequently, fervently, and acceptably * 

Taylor 's Guide to Devotion. 
If you can teach them to love and rdpcci other people, they 
will, as your age requires it, find ways to exprefr it acceptably 
to every one* Locke on Education, § 145 , 

Acceptance* n.f [acceptance y Fr.J 
1* Reception with approbation* 

By that acceptance of his fbvereignty, they a!fo accepted of 
his law^; why then fhuuld any other laws be now ufed amongli 
them ? Spofer's State of Ireland. 

If he tells us his noble deeds, we muft alfo tell him our noble 
acceptance of them* Shakejprarfs Corioktms. 

home men cannot be fools with fo good acceptance as others* 

South's Sc miens. 

Tluis I imbolden u fpake, and freedom us'd 
Permiflive, ^nd acceptance found. P,i> . Loji , l, vlu. /. 4^^. 

2. Thv meaning of a word as it is received or underflow! ac- 
ccptatlon. 

□i t pleafure rf man’s chirfeft good, becaufe indeed it is 
die perception of c >0 J that i„ properly pleafure, is an aflertion 

moll 
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